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Significant 


“If He'd 
Lived in Boston’’ 
CLARENCE DAY 
in Harper's Magazine 


My father’s ideas of religion seemed 
straightforward and simple. He had 
noticed when he was a boy that there 
were buildings called churches; he had 
accepted them as a natural part of the 
surroundings in which he had been born. 
As he grew up he regarded them as un- 
questioningly as he did banks. They were 
substantial old structures, they were re- 
spectable, decent, and venerable. They 
were frequented by the right sort of 
people. Well, that was enough. 

On the other hand he never allowed 
churches—or banks—to dictate to him. He 
gave cach the respect that was due to it, 
from his point of view; but he also ex- 
pected from each of them the respect he 
felt due to him. ; 

As to creeds, he knew nothing about 
them, and cared nothing either; yet he 
seemed to know which sect he belonged 
with. It had to be a sect with the mini- 
mum of nonsense about it; no total im- 
mersion, no exhorters, no holy confession. 
He would have been a Unitarian, nat- 
urally, if he’d lived in Boston. Since he 
was a respectable New Yorker, he be- 
longed in the HEpiscopal Church. 


When There’s 
Pressure on the Windpipe 
Rev. CHARLES H. DICKEY 
in The Bxepositor 

Several years ago I-was asked to be 
come pastor of a church in a large in- 
dustrial community. I knew nothing of in- 
dustrial communities. The church 
building in which my congregation wor- 
shiped had been made possible, in part, 
by the operators of the several industrial 
plants. The very house in which I lived 
was owned by the company. Part of my 
salary came to me directly from the com- 
pany funds. At Christmas all the ministers 
received a gift in money from the concern. 

I was trapped. And I knew it. Here was 
my predicament: On the one hand there 
were certain abuses [in the plants] which, 
from every humanitarian and religious 
standpoint, I wanted to ery out against. 
On the other hand I had found out that, 
at least for the time being, I was “owned”. 

I was acutely conscious that the 
company would give me notice and call 
for their dwelling house on any day. I 
was painfully aware that they had the 
right to refrain from supplementing my 
salary. . 

It is right for me to say here that this 
company never did any of these things. 
No one showed any inclination to coerce 
me or influence my utterances. But I 
knew the circumstances. I knew full well 
that I could go so far, but no farther. 
My freedom of speech was departed. 
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Sentiments 
ae Se | 


My dilemma was this: Should I strike 
and resign? or stay on and conform to 
type and lose my self-respect? Should I 
go elsewhere? Precisely these were the 
choices. To attack and remain was en- 
tirely outsidé the range of possibility. To 
stay on and submit I could not. There was 
nothing left for me to do except to fold 
up my tents and steal quietly away. This 
I did. And to all those who think they 
would have done differently, I offer my 
blessing. 


Turn Red 
At Evening 
BERTRAND RUSSELL 
in The Scientific Outlook 


Let us say that the ends of life should 
give delight or joy or ecstasy. 'The lover 
and the poet and the mystic find a fuller 
satisfaction than the seeker after power 
can ever know, since they can rest in the 
object of their love, whereas the seeker 
after power must be perpetually engaged 
in some fresh manipulation if he is not 
to suffer from a sense of emptiness. I 
think therefore that the satisfactions of 
the lover, using the word in its broadest 
sense, exceeds the satisfaction of the 
tyrant, and deserve a high place among 
the ends of life. When I come to die I 
shall not feel that I have lived in vain. I 
have seen the earth turn red at evening, 
the dew sparkling in the morning, and 
the snow shining under a frosty sun; T 
have smelt the rain after drought, and 
have heard the stormy Atlantic beat upon 
the granite shores of Cornwall. Science 
may bestow these and other joys upon 
more people than could otherwise enjoy 
them. If so its power will be wisely used. 
But when it takes out of life the moments 
to which life owes its value, science will 
not deserve admiration, however cleverly 
and however elaborately it may lead men 
along the road to despair. 
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When Men 
Were Different 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON 
in “Perhaps Women” 


When more men worked in the fields, 
and when most of the goods we need to 
cover our nakedness against the cold, the 
houses we live in, were made by men’s 
hands. men were different. 

They believed more fully in the mystery 
of existence. That fact gave man a cer- 
tain dignity. He was, at the same time, 
more sure of himself and more humble. 
Most of the modern assertiveness of man 
is due to fear. 

My own notion is that men need this 
direct contact with nature in work. They 
need to touch materials with their hands. 
They need to form materials, need to 
make things with their own hands out 
of wood, clay, iron, etc. They need to 
own tools and handle tools. 

Not doing it, not being permitted to do 
it, does something to men. They all know 
it. They hate to admit it, but it is true. 
Not being able to do it makes them less 
men. They become no good to women... . 


All Artists 
Are Religious 


CLIVE BELL 


All those who hold with unecompromis- 
ing sincerity that spiritual is more im- 
portant than material life, are, in my 
sense, religious. For instance, in Paris 
I have seen young painters, penniless, 
half-fed, unwarmed,  ill-clothed, their 
women and children in no better case, 
working all day in feverish ecstasy at 
unsalable pictures, and quite possibly 
they would have killed or wounded any- 
one who suggested a compromise with the 
market. 

They were superbly religious. All artists 
are religious. All uncompromising belief 
is religious. 

A man who so cares for truth that he 
will go to prison, or death, rather than 
acknowledge a God in whose existence he 
does not believe, is as religious, and as 
much a martyr in the cause of religion, 
as Socrates or Jesus. He has set his 
criterion of values outside the physical 
universe. 


Common Elements 
In Three Great Men 


Roserr A. ASHWORTH 
Editor, The Baptist 

It is the conviction of many minds that 
frequently finds expression, that the three 
most conspicuous and significant spiritual 
leaders in our day are Gandhi, Kagawa, 
and Albert Schweitzer. 

We may well reflect upon the fact that 
two of these are Asiatics. Not one of them 
is an American. One of them is not a 
Christian. The common elements in these 
three men, so diverse in many ways, is 
the spirit of self-forgetfulness and sacri- 
fice—that is, the spirit of the Cross. It is 
that which makes them great, and it is 
that which gives them their influence over 
their fellow men. 
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Liberty As It Works in Economics 


A searching and pointed inquiry into a human ideal 
much believed in but little understood 


which thirsty minds have glimpsed 
on the far horizon. No matter how 
earnestly they sought it, it always eluded 
their grasp. Just when it seemed to be 
won, it vanished once more to appear in 
the blue distance. 
This is chiefly because liberty has been 
a vision only of the thinkers. When this 
vision overlapped some desire of the 
common people, the commoners joined in 
the ery for liberty, only to desert their 
allies as soon as the common desire was 
attained. The common man has never had 
much interest ifi the liberty sought by the 
thinkers. For him, liberty was and is 
largely the privilege of trying to “keep 
up with the Joneses”. He seeks the right to 
worship in his own way, but because it 
is the common way he is suspicious of 
those who would differ from it. It is only 
grudgingly that he grants the liberty of 
worshiping differently to others, and the 
greater the difference between their be- 
liefs and his, the less willing is he that 
others should have that liberty. He is in- 
clined to regard such an extension of the 
principle of liberty as being not liberty 
at all but license, and its exercise as li- 
centiousness. Unorthodox opinions seem to 
him immoral for no other reason than 
that they are unorthodox, and he sus- 
pects the unorthodox man of indulging in 
all sorts of vices. Thus in some recent 
court trials in the South the testimony of 
atheists or others who did not believe in 
a hell where they would be eternally pun- 
ished for lying was considered worthless, 
and only the testimony of the orthodox 
was allowed to be treated as evidence. 
The suppression of heresy seems thus to 
the common man a necessity in order to 
prevent vice and to protect himself from 
the wickedness of heretics. 


I 


To the mass of people liberty means in 
all social or intellectual matters the rule 
of the majority; and in economic affairs, 
the right of any individual to engage in 
any business for profit which the majority 
regard as legitimate. Liberty for the in- 
dividual apart from the will of the masses, 
or independently of the majority, is un- 
dreamed of. There seems to most people 
to be something indecent about the very 
idea of wanting to be different from the 
majority. To them, liberty is the right 
of the many to impose the stamp of 


HROUGHOUT the past, liberty 
seems to have been a sort of mirage 


ROBERT WESTON 


As this article goes to the printer 
there is sensational news in the press 
of “hunger marchers” moving by con- 
certed plan from mary cities to Wash- 
ington where the Congress begins its 
sessions this week. Much will be heard 
of the unemployed and the discon- 
tented this winter, and it is well to 
get certain fundamentals straight for 
our thinking and action. The author 
helps much. 


common belief and custom upon all. So 
long as a man bears that common stamp 
he may engage in business or labor as he 
pleases. He may make as much profit as 
he can extort, pay the least wages men 
will accept,. work them as long as he 
wishes, and stop their income by discharge 
without warning. He may acquire a power 
that is almost the power of life and 
death over his fellow men and still be 
within the common interpretation of eco- 
nomic liberty. The measure of economic 
freedom of the individual in America is 
simply the amount of wealth or power 
he can acquire, and that freedom may be 
exercised to the extent of destroying the 
liberty of others through the control of 
their source of income, without any 
thought of criticism by the majority. 

Although this passes for liberty, it 
hardly merits the name. John Stuart Mill 
warned us that liberty in a democracy 
tends to become a tyranny of the majority 
over the individual, but even he failed to 
see clearly that it would become the 
tyranny of the wealthy and powerful over 
the masses, through the very principles 
which the masses hold sacred. 

Liberty can only be attained and pre- 
served by limitation of those very phases 
in which it is now least limited. There 
can be no unlimited freedom of either 
the majority or the individual without a 
correspondng denial of liberty to the other. 
Liberty exercised by majority vote is from 
the individual point of view a self-con- 
tradiction, since for the individual it 
means only the right to agree. The man 
who is set apart from the majority by 
difference of ideas is attacked, therefore, 
on the charge of threatening the “liberty 
of the people’. The degree of difference 
between his ideas and the accepted doc- 
trines of the majority is both the degree 
of suspicion with which he is regarded 
and the degree of limitation which the 
majority wish to impose upon him. 


The doctrine that liberty is maintained 
simply by the rule of the majority assumes 
the right of the majority to enact laws 
which dictate to the individual in every 
phase of his life, even his beliefs. Yet we 
are all set apart from the majority in 
some phase or other of our beliefs and 
aspirations, and it is chiefly through our 
disagreements that even the semblance 
of individual liberty is maintained. It 
would be difficult to find an American who 
does not have some peculiarity of belief 
which the majority would consider dam- 
nable. Whatever freedom the individual 
actually enjoys under such a theory of 
liberty is only enjoyed in a community 
where his ideas correspond to those of the 
majority or of a powerful minority, or 
where opinion is so diverse that no one 
view commands a majority. 

If the individual is to enjoy a freedom 
beyond this, if individuality is to mean 
anything at all, we must grant to others 
the same fulness of freedom we desire for 
ourselves when we find the majority op- 
posed to us, and extend that to make a 
principle of complete freedom for the ex- 
pression of ideas in speech or press, and 
limit the rule of the majority accordingly. 


II 


On the other hand, economic freedom as 
interpreted by the common man results 
in defeat of the rule of the majority where 
it is most needed, and defeats its own 
purpose. Unlimited freedom to make 
money means, in effect, individual free- 
dom in proportion to the wealth and 
power of the individual; that is, freedom 
for the wealthy and powerful, but near- 
slavery for the poor who have no other 
income than wages. In the days of slavery 
the workers were cared for by their em- 
ployers during times when there was no 
work. Now they are discharged to starve 
or depend on public charity in such times; 
but employers expect to find them strong 
and healthy when they are needed again. 

The man whose income is no more than 
sufficient for the needs of his family has 
no economie freedom. He cannot say for 
whom he will work, what hours he will 
work, what kind of work he will do or 
what conditions and wages he will ac- 
cept. He must take what is offered him 
and accept the dictation of his employer 
as to how he shall work and live. Theo- 
retically he is as free to acquire wealth 
and determine his living conditions as his 
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employer, but the theory does not work 
out in practice. Economic freedom for the 
individual cannot be achieved except by 
limitation of its extent. The poor man can 
only be freed by the limitation of the 
wealth which others may acquire, and of 
the power which wealth either of the in- 
dividual or of the group can exercise over 
him. The rule of the majority must be 
extended to prevent economic domination 
of the many by the few; to offer the poor 
protection against unemployment; to pre- 
vent the evil effects of competition from 
falling upon the workers; and therefore 
to limit competition itself, and to ensure 
for all workers a decent income and good 
living conditions. 

A further limitation of economic free- 
dom is necessary if economic freedom is 
to be won and maintained for the masses. 
The amount of wealth and income which 
any man may receive must be limited to 
an amount which will not be large enough 
to permit him to exercise power over the 
lives of others or to exert undue influence 
upon the government of the people. 

Such principles of limitation are easier 
proposed than applied, but they provide 
general principles which must in some 
way be followed if we are to achieve the 
full values of civilization and ward off 
the dangers of revolution. It is better to 
haye definite principles even though they 
are difficult to apply, and to work toward 
their progressive achievement than simply 
to drift as we have been doing throughout 
the past. 

We could drift so long as there was 
room for expansion to allow for the waste 
and maladjustment which drifting caused, 
but now that expansion has reached def- 
inite limits, there can be no satisfactory 
substitute for planned progress unless we 
are to give up the values of the liberty 
we have heretofore enjoyed. We have 
always been quick to defend what we 
considered our liberty from foreign ag- 
gression, but we have failed to apprehend 
our worst enemy. The real danger to our 
liberty is inherent in our conception of 
liberty. It is the threefold idea that 
radicalism is to be suppressed, that ideas 
differing from the majority opinion are 
to be deplored, and that the fullest exer- 
cise of liberty is to obtain in the field of 
industry and commerce. ; 


III 


It is in the field of commerce and in- 
dustry that we must impose limitations 
upon the individual. The province of 
thought, on the other hand, should be 
unlimited for the individual, and expres- 
sion of thought needs no further limita- 
tion than that ideas calling for harmful 
or violent action shall not be expressed 
in the form of such action. The force of 
publie opinion is strong enough to pe 
nalize any champion of destruction sufli- 
ciently without denying him the right of 
speech or press. 

We have in the past granted almost 
unlimited freedom of economic action and 
limited the expression of ideas severely. 
We must reverse the process. Liberty of 
action must be limited to prevent any 
man from exercising a freedom-denying 
power over others, and the limitation of 
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expression of ideas must be removed. The 
need to preserve liberty for all dictates 
the limitation of liberty of action, the 
limits of wealth and power which an in- 
dividual may acquire. But as there is 
nothing actually harmful in the vocal or 
written expression of an idea, the extreme 
limits of thought and speech should be 
fixed only by the mental processes of the 
individual himself. Only as people allow 
themselves to be persuaded to harmful 
action does an idea actually become 
dangerous. 

We may and should protect children 
from the harmful influence of the in- 
moral at the same time that we try to 
develop them into wholesome individual- 
ity; but there comes a time when they 
should be capable of mature judgment, 
and to exercise prohibition upon ideas 
beyond that stage is to assume that the 
good and the true and the beautiful have 
less appeal than the ugly and the vicious. 
It is to impugn the merit of the individ- 
ual’s thinking, and to assume that the 
majority of men and women are not to 
be trusted to do their own thinking. But 
if the majority are not to be trusted, our 
theory ‘of government is false, and we 
are not ready to admit that. 

If we do our best to give what we be- 
lieve to be right and true free expression, 
in our own speech, and to inculcate the 
ideals of truth and beauty and goodness 
into the minds of youth, they may be 
trusted to cherish them and reject prin- 
ciples which are opposed to them. As so- 
ciety is composed of individuals, so lib- 
erty rightly considered is the right of 
the individual to be protected in the free 
expression of his thought and the exercise 
of his duties against the aggression of 
either society or other individuals. Power 
and wealth are dangerous weapons in the 
hands of either society or the individual, 
and the possession of more of either than 
a man needs for the care of his own 
family and life endangers the liberty of 
his fellow men. There is as much satisfac- 
tion to be gained from the cultivation of 
a small garden as a ranch, perhaps more; 
as much satisfaction to be gained from 
the judicious administration of a small 
fortune as from that of a large fortune; 
as much joy to be gained from the achieve- 
ment of values as from the accumulation 
of profits. It seems ridiculous to think 
that this should even need saying, yet for 
many it must be a revolutionary idea. The 
limitation of income would necessarily 
turn much human desire for accomplish- 
ment to the more worthwhile life of 
achievement of the good; for limitation of 
the field in which men may achieve goals 
does to a certain extent determine the 
goals which men will seek, and does not 
destroy men’s desire for achievement. 

Does anyone suppose that a Morgan has 
more joy of his wealth than a Steinmetz 
has from his creations? Than a Roosevelt 
has in his children, or indeed than a suc- 
cessful business man in a small town has 
in supplying the needs of his town and 
wisely administering his business? 

Limiting ideas in their expresson, how- 
ever, threatens to thwart or prevent prog- 
ress by denying human endeavor the stimu- 
lation of new ideas, tends to harden 
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human life into the established paths of 
tradition, and to stultify genius. Given a 
social system which removes the fear of 
hunger and suffering, there is nothing to 
fear from the free expression of new 
ideas, and everything to hope for. Liberty 
can be a Paradise if we defend and eul- 
tivate it, if we turn it to its highest uses, 
mental growth rather than the lust for 
power. Its true friends are not those who 
would take advantage of it to advance 
themselves to the detriment of their fel- 
lows, but those who would use it for the 
propagation of new ideas. 

Liberty can be a Paradise, but unless 
we are willing to establish and maintain 
limits for its enemies, liberty will con- 
tinue to be a mirage which we can never 
quite reach. 


It Was Good For Me 
A Meditation 


As we have gathered in this house, 
young and old, rich and poor, exalted and 
humble, so may we each be blessed in its 
protection and peace. May we be blessed 
in the poetry of the hymns, blessed in the 
melodies of the music, blessed in the read- 
ing of the truth, blessed in the hearing 
of the word, and blessed above all in the 
fellowship of the faithful and free. . 

Here at the living springs of sympathy 
we quench our thirst for fellow-feeling. 
We slake our loneliness. We wash away 
the bitter taste of misunderstanding and 
injustice. We drain the draught of per- 
fect unity with our kind. Here we share 
one life, walk in one light, look to one 
goal and join in one purpose. Above all 
the distinctions of wealth and _ station, 
beyond all limitations of taste and knowl- 
edge, beneath all differences of outlook 
and temperament may we each and every 
one attain to one sense of kinship and 
humanity. 

We know that these are healing streams 
where the heat and fever of life are 
cooled, and its hurts and bruises mollified. 
May every spirit that is wounded, sick, 
languid, or in pain, discover that healing- 
here at its very side. May we all be re- 
freshed and restored, renewed and made 
whole so that when the last Amen of this 
service has died away we shall say with 
one breath, It was good for me that I 
went up to this house this day, for by so 
doing I have renewed my strength. 

May we also find to-day the river that 
cleanses. The ways of life are dusty roads. 
The ways of labor and commerce, and eyen 
the ways of learning and justice, may 
leave us travel-stained. As Jesus washed 
the feet of his disciples twenty centuries 
ago, so may the thought and example of 
that pure spirit cleanse these bowed way- 
farers of life. As a nail sticketh in the 
joints of a wall, so entereth sin between 
buying and selling. May we be purged of 
the dust of Mammon. May we be washed 
clean of the mire of unrighteousness. May 
we walk out of this house without spot 
or stain to move without blemish or re- 
buke in the midst of a perverse generation. 


Gorpon Kent. 
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Laymen Think Clearly in Their Sermons 
Spoken On Their Day from Many Pulpits 


Laymen’s Sunday could have no better 

“lead” than a letter from Rev. Otto 
Lyding of the First Unitarian Church in 
Nashua, N.H., written, in advance of the 
Sunday, to Laymen’s League headquarters. 
He related that a few years ago, when the 
lay preacher was prevented at the last 
moment from giving his sermon, “another 
man in the pulpit that morning stepped 
right up and gave us a real sermon right 
from his heart”. “He was a man never 
known for the glibness of his tongue”, 
continued Mr. Lyding. “When this coura- 
geous soul got through, another man stood 
up, walked up to the pulpit and asked 
the congregation to give the speaker a 
rousing hand clap, which they did.” 


i; story of this year’s observance of 


wa 


“We have observed Laymen’s Sunday 
every year and have found men in our 
own chapter to preach the sermon”, Mr. 
Lyding said. All of this and similar—if 
less dramatic—testimonies received this 
year and in former years give significance 
to the advertised purpose of Laymen’s 
Sunday in any church, which is. to help 
the men of that parish “to think clearly, 
feel deeply and express themselves ad- 
equately on the things of religion’. A 
helpful result of the observance in several 
parishes has been the development—or 
perhaps the revelation—of preaching 
ability among laymen that has enabled 
them to take charge of services in the ab- 
sence of the minister, both for their own 
and neighboring parishes. 

The League also feels that Laymen’s 
Sunday “helps to integrate laymen more 
closely into the life and the work of their 
parishes”, and Ralph Tracy Hale, preach- 
ing in the Unitarian Church of Newbury- 


port, Mass. declared: “Every Sunday 
should be Laymen’s Sunday in this 
church—not, JI hasten to add, this 


kind of Laymen’s Sunday, but the kind 
that is observed by coming to church and 
thus giving personal evidence of the faith 
that is in us.” 

Mr. Hale gave an excellent presentation 
of “A Layman’s Faith in Unitarianism”, 
including an interpretation of the “Five 
Points”. He repeated the story told by 
Katharine Lee Bates of the little girl who, 
puffed up with her new learning at school, 
said: “I know everything but two. I don’t 
know where God got all the stuff to make 
the world, and I don’t know how he got 
himself started.” ‘We Unitarians’, Mr. 
Hale continued, “feel much the same way 
about these puzzling problems, and there- 
fore, because we do not attempt to confine 
the infinite within a set formula, we are 
accused sometimes of having no_ belief 
whatever.” 

The five men who had the service at the 
First Community Church in Danvers, 
Mass., did not go unappreciated by their 
minister, Rev. Hazel Kirk, who wrote: 
“The men did their parts remarkably well. 
I think they surprised themselves as well 
as the rest of the congregation. We haven't 


many of them but they are of the best. 
God bless them !” 

Ten men took part in the observance at 
Preble Chapel in Portland, Me., four on 
the platform, five in the choir, and one 
at the organ. At Troy, N.Y., C. E. Whitney 
gave the sermon to the children on ‘“‘Carry- 
ing Messages to All Ages’, and Prof. 
H. L. F. Morse spoke to the congregation 
on “Religious Neighborliness or the Phi- 
losophy of Religious Tolerance”. He urged 
that the spirit in which individuals learn 
to cooperate while holding different 
opinions should be more manifest in the 
churches. 

Dr. O. BE. Klingaman was the preacher 
at the First Unitarian Church in Daven- 
port, Iowa. At the First Unitarian Church 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., the sermon was de- 
livered by Prof. H. R. Mayberry. 

George G. Davis, executive secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, 
preached twice, first at the First Parish 
Church in West Roxbury, Mass., Novem- 
ber 15, and later at the First Unitarian 
Church in Toledo, Ohio, for the observance 
Nevember 29. Malcolm C. Rees, adminis- 
trative vice-president of the Laymen’s 
League, preached at Uxbridge and Mendon, 
Mass., on “What Is the Business of a 
Church in These Days?” 

Mr. Rees believed that it was undesir- 
able for the chureh to attempt to settle 
any specific social or economic problems. 
It should rather “give its people those 
principles which will enable them to come 
to the right decisions on any specific prob- 
lems”. The message of the church should 
be positive, not negative; it should re- 
move doubts, not increase them. 

“IT conceive the great purposes of the 
church today”, said Mr. Rees, “are first, 
to meet the desire of mankind to wor- 
ship,—to worship some power greater 
than themselves,—and second, to furnish 
individuals with those guilding principles 
which will enable them to form their own 
philosophy of life, which, in turn, will 
make them able to solve their own in- 
dividual problems and perplexities.”’ 


wa 


A somewhat different viewpoint on 
the same subject was expressed by H. 
Wells Andrews at the Unitarian Church 
in Geneseo, Ill. He declared: “I believe the 
church should and must do more for so- 
ciety in the future than it has in the past, 
or it will find itself in the position of the 
religious orders of Russia, Mexico and 
Spain.” It must justify itself by works or 
be pushed into an unimportant place. Par- 
ticularly, it should attack the “crime of 
poverty”. Poverty, he said, is the chief 
cause of disease and untimely death, of 
prostitution, of crime. A committee of the 
Illinois senate, investigating vice condi- 
tions, failed to learn of any prostitute in 
any city of Illinois visited who had come 
from a home of even moderate prosperity. 
“The church”, said Mr. Andrews, “has al- 
most always been found in the rear rather 
than in the vanguard of every social move- 
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ment. I believe it has lagged far behind 
the opinions of even the layman of the 
church on social questions.” 

Henry R. Scott, an honorary vice-presi- 
dent of the League, gave a carefully 
thought-out presentation at Woburn, 
Mass., entitled “A Layman Looks at Life 
and Liberal Religion’. He maintained that, 
in this orderly, dependable universe, “there 
must be an intelligence and purpose at 
work somewhere, somehow, either outside 
things or pervading everything in the uni- 
verse’. He continued, “If we are fair 
about our world and about life, must we 
not say the universe is, on the whole, 
friendly ?” Evils, he suggested, chasten us; 
by forcing us to overcome them with good, 
they enable us to gain moral strength and 
poise of character. “There must”, he said, 
“be something marvelously kindly and al- 
most personally solicitous in the workings 
of this universe, in the care and protection 
given to all life, and its progressive growth 
through age after age of development.” 


DS) 


At Manchester, N.H., Anson G. Osgood 
gave a comprehensive and informing re- 
view of ‘“Unitarianism—Its Past, Present 
and Future”, giving attention to the pro- 
gressive liberalization of thought in the 
fellowship. “It is noteworthy”, said Mr. 
Osgood, “that through all this period of 
controversy, when feeling ran high, no one 
was expelled from the Unitarian body for 
opinion’s sake. All stayed in who did not 
choose to go out. There were no heresy 
trials. The Unitarian body accepted from 
the first the principles of liberty, reason 
and free inquiry. These principles, as we 
all know, have at length been recognized 
pretty generally throughout the body.” 

“Conscience” was the theme of the ser- 
mon at Wollaston, Mass., by Frederic B. 
Hall. He said: “That inner voice that 
prompts us to do the right thing, that 
warns us against the wrong, is God within 
us. If we pray to that God that we may 
do unto others as we would that they 
should do unto us, if we pray that we 
shall be on hand as each duty calls, as- 
suredly that prayer will be answered just 
in proportion to our sincerity in making it; 
the inner voice will direct our steps to 
the fulfillment of such prayers.” 

“Thoughts on Religion and Science’ was 
the sermon subject of Frederick C. Free- 
man at the Westminster Unitarian Church 
in Providence, R.I. Among preachers in 
the Greater Boston, Mass., area were Roy 
M. Cushman, executive secretary of the 
Boston Council of Social Agencies, who 
declared at Melrose that the church 
should not engage in social service as such 
but inspire its people to do so; Edwin 
J. Lewis, Jr., speaking on “Fairies of 
To-day” at the First Parish Church in Dor- 
chester ; Dr. Winfred Overholser, assistant 
commissioner of mental “diseases for 
Massachusetts, who preached at Wellesley 
Hills; Prof. Henry G. Pearson of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
speaking at Newton Centre, on “Lincoln 
the Peacemaker’; Henry Helm Clayton, 
preaching at Canton; Herbert Coryell at 
Lexington, and Louis P. Nash at the First 
Parish Church in Hingham. 

M. 


“Let everything be done with a view to building.” 
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The Catholic Conscience 


UR NEIGHBORS of the Roman Catholic 
() Church are speaking their mind on the 
nature of the State, specifically these United 
States. The Macintosh case furnishes the text. 
Our readers recall that Professor Macintosh, a 
Canadian and. a Baptist, applied for citizenship 
with us, and he made the reservation that he would 
judge in his own conscience whether or not he 
would participate in a future war. The Supreme 
Court of the United States decided by a five-four 
vote that he could not come in as a citizen, because 
Congress and not the citizen has the right to sit in 
judgment on the justness of any war. 

Prof. J. Elliot Ross, an eminent Catholic scholar 
and writer, says in The Commonweal that he could 
not give any different answer from that given by 
Professor Macintosh. The Catholic Church teaches 
that a war may be unjust, and that no one is 
morally entitled to participate in a war which he 
is convinced in his own conscience is morally un- 
just. The Catholic, according to the Supreme Court 
decision, would be expected to “subordinate to Con- 
egress his allegiance to conscience, and so his alle- 
giance to God”. To this conclusion Professor Ross 
adds the following judgment: 

“The philosophy by which the Supreme Court 
reached its decision would seem to be in clear con- 
flict with the philosophy of the Catholic Church. 
The Supreme Court makes the State absolute. No 
allowance is introduced for freedom of conscience. 
We have here in cold, hard reality, the omnipotent 
and infallible State. And the allegiance the Catho- 
lic owes to his conscience and to the principles 
taught by his Church are said by the Supreme 
Court to be incompatible with the allegiance due 
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to this State looking upon itself as omnipotent 
and infallible even in the moral sphere.” 

It seems to us that Professor Ross is both right 
and wrong. He is right in coming to the conclusion 
that the State, as Law, can and must determine 
what its citizens shall do. The State may decide 
that each one of us may determine for himself 
about going to war, or about anything else. That 
way lies anarchy, say those who agree with the 
Supreme Court decision. In theory they are cor- 
rect. In a State with people of a low order of 
moral intelligence they would also be right in fact, 
many would say. The Court has in effect declared 
that we are not able, each one, to decide what is 
right. Authority is imposed. The State in so doing 
is omnipotent and infallible. 

But when we turn to the Catholic and his 
Church, we think Professor Ross is wrong. What 
would determine the Catholic’s conduct in the case 
of war? Is not the authority of the Church com- 
parable in its omnipotence and infallibility to that 
of the State? Does not the individual Catholic owe 
his obedience to “the principles taught by the 
Church”, in Professor Ross’s words, and does not 
such obedience make the Roman Catholic person 
both in theory and in fact incapable of exercising 
in moral matters (like birth control and socialism, 
for example) his individual right of conscience? 

If the Church should become identic with the 
State, that is, if the age-long and unabated dream 
of the Church to make every country a Catholic 
government, should come true, would the Catholic 
citizen, or more properly, subject, decide for him- 
self about going to war in an actual situation, or 
would the Catholic State decide for him? 

We ask this question in frank friendliness. We 
have no more desire to oppose the Church than the 
State. Both of them in this matter of war-obliga- 
tion it seems to us are exactly alike in principle 
and in practice. The difference is that in a republic 
there is no justification, we believe, for imposing 
authority from above and without the consent of 
the individual, while in the Catholic Church the 
justification is perfect and complete. 


Hurting a People 


RIENDS of the colored people and of this 
Festi will do well to read the article by 

Walter White in Harper’s for December, in 
which he reviews the case of the nine young 
Negroes who have been condemned in Alabama, 
eight of them to death and one to life imprison- 
ment, for assault. Of their guilt we are not per- 
suaded; but that is not the first thing which en- 
gages our interest. 

Mr. White is writing of the fatally mistaken 
ways of those who would help not only these young 
men but the whole body of Negroes in this country. 
A communist organization called the International 
Labor Defense assumed the right to defend the 
prisoners but in fact they use their plight to assail 
the so-called capitalist order in such awful terms 
and violent actions as to defeat any good they 
may have in mind for society and to jeopardize 
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the prisoners’ chances of a fair retrial. We doubt 
if they are interested in the case itself. 

It is a horrible disservice to the colored people, 
whose lot is made many degrees worse in certain 
parts of this country. Mr. White, who is a Negro, 
and secretary of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, writes with true 
understanding and poise in the grave danger. His 
people are hurt anew, and their leaders in instances 
restrain with extreme effort many from action 
under the wrongs endured. For example, it is a 
| fact that in these times of unemployment the 
colored worker suffers far more than the white 
worker, as Mr. White shows in the unemployment 
statistics. The colored people need to-day more 
than ever true friends; and we need the colored 
peoples’ respect and cooperation. 


| Like a Statesman 


') IRST AMONG POTENTIAL NOMINEES for 
} the Presidency to say something worth while 
on the present condition of the country is 
‘Governor Albert C. Ritchie of Maryland. Without 
respect to party or to politics, purely as an ethical 
and social problem with religious background, we 
commend Mr. Ritchie’s example, and may all the 
other men in whatever partisan groups follow it. 

Only a part of the Governor’s address is before 
us. He said: “Unemployment has long ceased to 
be an individual matter, or a group matter. It has 
d become a national and economic question. When it 
. first began to loom large many people regarded it 
as a temporary condition, calling only for emer- 
gency relief measures. Now we realize that some- 
thing far more fundamental is involved, namely, 
the need for a real solution of what is unquestion- 
ably a deep economic problem. In consequence 
there is now in process a focussing of earnest 
thought which has had few parallels in our history.” 

It will be necessary for all of our national 
leaders to take account of this declaration, includ- 
ing the President himself, who has been singularly 
unmindful, so far as his utterances go, of the reali- 
ties which encompass and agonize his countrymen. 
It is true Mr. Ritchie tells us only of the gravity of 
the hour. We believe he will have more to say, and 
may it be in the direction of our own resolutions 
voted in Philadelphia, which are also the mind of 
a considerable part of enlightened churchmanship, 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish, throughout 
America. 

Religion says, and politics will have to heed the 
determined leading, that this is no depression. This 
is a breakdown, and it is such because false and 
socially destructive practices are inherent in our 
acquisitive society. Competition is wrong; coopera- 
tion is right. Poverty for the masses, wars for the 
nations, and chaos for civilization are the brood 
of our barbaric uses of the means of livelihood 
which indeed have become the instrumentalities 
of the degradation and despair of the race. Our 
sense for the right is alive to such a statesmanlike 
declaration as that of Governor Ritchie. 
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Save Them Now! 


O-DAY THERE ARE more men and women 

than we can number who are in grave distress 

of mind over their ill-fortune. We all know 
many such who are not suited to receive the exalted 
impersonal teaching of religion; it is, in the hour of 
their shock and hopelessness, too high for them. 
But how much you, good reader, and we, can help 
by reaching out to such friends intimately and 
saving them. As a newspaper says, we often wait 
till it is too late, and then we say, “If we had only 
known, we would have been glad to help him out. 
We had no idea he was in such a frame of mind.” 

To those who are brooding, will you not seek 
out a friend, or your minister? They will give you 
something. If it is a, financial emergency, or bad 
health due to worry, there would be assistance, 
surely; and besides these things, there is the sym- 
pathy of a fellow being which is healing to the 
soul. What can equal that? 

One thing is profoundly true to-day, and that is 
every one of us is suffering. In ordinary times we 
can easily get the mental complex that our par- 
ticular trouble is an isolated and peculiar visita- 
tion upon us alone. In these times we are all one 
in enduring a severe testing. When we are all to- 
eether in trial we are able not only to bear, but to 
bear one another’s burdens and bring the better 
day. Let us do the concrete act for a person. 


When thy heart enfolds a brother, 
God is there. 


This Good News 


AR AND AWAY the best news in this issue is 

the report from All Souls Church, in New 

York City, that. ground is broken and the con- 
struction of the new churchis begun. We salute with 
joy the minister and people, and envisage the com- 
plete temple with its four-square walls and its lift- 
ing spire. At the same time the Community Church 
beecins its large structure, and the fact that in 
oriein and genius this church is also of our tra- 
dition, and its minister one of our distineuished 
sons, makes our congratulation proper and spon- 
taneous. Now we are turned toward a more promis- 
ing day in the country’s greatest city; and may 
our own people and all truly liberated people give 
their loyalty and substance to the onward march 
of the forces of enlightened character in a needy 
world. 


From “Master Olof” 


N STRINDBERG’S PLAY, “Master Olof”, 
I there is a conversation between Lars and Olof 

on faith and doubt. The latter is what some 
call “negative”, and Lars admonishes him: “You 
demolish and demolish, Olof, and soon there will 
be nothing left; but when one asks, ‘What do you 
give us instead?’ you reply, ‘Not that! Not that? 
But you never say, ‘This!’” Olof replies; “O pre- 
sumptuous one! Do you think one can give a faith? 
Did Luther give us anything new? No! He simply 
broke down the screens that stood in the way of 
the light! .. .” 


THE UNITARIAN NEWS LETTER 


The Story of a 


Great Bequest 


Generous donors bequeath a charming and valuable estate, rich in 
tradition, to the A. U. A. 


LOUIS C. CORNISH 


About the bequest of the Whitney 
estate in Stow, Mass., is a@ romance 
well depicted in the following de- 
scription. Reading between the lines 
one discovers that the houses are his- 
toric asx well as commodious. The 
trees are green. Birds sing. And the 
countryside presents a lure beyond 
the power of the narrate to describe. 


OULD we care to accept a farm? 

\X, This question was asked me by < 

frail, elderly man, the owner of a 
farm in Stow, Mass. He was thinking 
of bequeathing it to the American Unita- 
rian Association for purposes of general 
benefit to Unitarian people. Would I visit 
the farm, he asked, and tell him my opin- 
ion of it? And so it happened that Cyrus 
Whitney and I motored out to Stow on 
a summer afternoon in 1925, and visited 
the ancient family - homestead and a some- 
what newer dwelling standing upon the 
land long known as the Moses Whitney 
Farm. This the Whitneys had cleared and 
cultivated for several generations, and 
here they had been well and favorably 
known in the community. 

Mr. Whitney’s love of the land and the 
two homes was moving. He showed me the 
fishing lines which his brother had used 
as a boy, and school compositions which 
his brother had written. The larger house 
was crowded with furniture and the ac- 
cunulation of many years, books, letters 
and pictures. In the late afternoon of his 
life Mr. Whitney, with no younger genera- 
tion of his family to inherit these home- 
steads and this farm, desired to leave 
them to Unitarian people. 

I explained to him that the Association 
had no money to spend for the main- 
tenance of a farm for such purposes. 
Would the Association feel differently 
about it, he inquired, if he endowed it, 
and how much money did I think would be 
required? He had been in the grocery busi- 
ness, he explained, and perhaps could give 
a fund. I answered that nothing less than 
$30,000 would be sufficient in order to 
carry out his wishes in even the most 
modest way. 

He also asked me if the Association 
would promise to keep the farm foreéyer. 
Forever is a yery long time! I told him 
that century the Association 
had received and administered bequests, 
and I believed that we had neyer failed 
to carry out the wishes of the donors just 
as long as it was possible. But it might 
not be possible always to keep his gift. 


for over a 


Suppose that fifty years hence the city 
of Boston should extend itself around 
the farm. This would be no more im- 
possible than developments in other parts 
of Greater Boston. So the time might 
come when taxation would make it im- 


perative to sell. In such instances corpora- 
tions went before the courts and asked to 


be excused from perpetual obligations. 
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Would it not be better clearly to state 
his wishes and trust to the honor of the 
Association to carry them out to the best 
of our ability? But this was not what he 
wished. He wanted a compact to hold for- 
ever. 

How many benefactors past and present 
have felt this same human wish to tie 
things up so that they never could be un- 
tied! How often the mortmain has 
thwarted the very purposes which when 
living it had written into wills! Mr. 
Whitney and I reached no conclusion. IT 
replied that the Association could not 
promise to hold the land forever. He re- 
peated his wish, and we motored back to 
the city with a feeling of disappointment. 
He would think over all these matters, he 
said, and so we parted. I never saw him 
again. 

For a full understanding of this nar- 
rative a digression must be made. Mr. 
Whitney told me that he was about to 
make his will. After his death in 1927 
it developed that he had made his will 
eleven months before our interview. Ap- 
parently he was then intending to make a 
new will. His last word to me was that 
he was about to see his attorney and 
would think over all that I had said to 
him. In an undated codicil to his will, 
evidently made after our visit to Stow, 
he left his property to the Association. 
We have been assisted in understanding 
his wish by a memorandum which I pre- 
pared immediately after our visit to Stow. 


His will provided that upon the death of 
his sister, Miss Adeline Whitney, to whom 
he left a life interest, the property should 
come to us. 

It should be stated also that his sisters, 
Martha and Adeline, also left the Asso- 
ciation substantial bequests. 

After the death of Miss Adeline 
Whitney in 1928 the estate came to the 
Association, and the Directors voted to 
set aside a sum of $100,000 from the be- 
quest of Cyrus Whitney to create the 
Moses Whitney Memorial Fund, the in- 
come of which should be directed to the 
maintenance of the property until further 
action of the Board. An additional ex- 
penditure of $25,000 from Mr. Whitney’s 
bequest was made to adapt the property 
to the purposes of his gift. This work is 
now in process, and it is expected that 
the Association will be able to carry out 
Mr. Whitney’s wishes in the spring of 
1932. 

The Moses Whitney Farm is distant 
some twenty miles from Boston. The some- 
what uneven countryside, the low hills 
and intervening pastures, have a charm- 
of their own. Old homesteads border the 
ancient turnpike; stone walls, gray’ with 
the weathering of many years, bound the 
fields; tall elms and maples and apple 
trees lend their beauty. About a mile from 
the centre of Stow lies the fatfm, compris- 
ing about 129 acres of rolling pasture- 
land, woodland, and a high hill, from 
which all the surrounding country may 
be seen, and from which one gains a 
charming vista across the fields to the 
white spire of the First Chureh in Stow. 

Upon this farm stand two substantial 
homesteads: the original Whitney house, 
built in 1760; and a somewhat larger 
house, built early in the last century. 


THE MOSES WHITNEY HOUSE 


refuge from 


IN 


MASS., BUILT ABOUT 1760 


Workmen, while making repairs on this building, found a stone-vaulted closet set into 
the cellar wall, which was not, as at first thought, used for preserves, but it served as a 
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One approaches the older of these 
houses through a wooded lane, once a 
highway: The house is of the familiar 


* early New England type. There is a cen- 


tral doorway with two windows on either 
side, and three windows on the second 
floor. From the middle of the steep roof 
emerges one huge chimney. On entering, 
one finds rooms on either side of the 
chimney and across the back. A little 
colonial paneling gives variety. Broad 
summer beams cross the ceilings, and 
ample fireplaces suggest the older days. 
An ell stretches southward. Behind this is 
the woodshed, and behind the shed is a 
barn. Surrounding the old homestead are 
tall lilacs and ancient maples. It is withal 
an inviting spot. 

The second and newer house stands 
just yonder on the present turnpike. From 
the older house it is approached across 
a field; or one can retrace his steps to 
the turnpike. It is of the style of 1825. 
The doorway opens on a central hall, on 
either side of which are four rooms. Up- 
stairs there is the same arrangement. On 
either side of the house are wings, ex- 
actly alike, and stretching back from these 
wings are the woodsheds. These additions 
at the rear of the house enclose three 
sides of a square. Adjacent to the north 
wing is the carriage house and just be- 
yond it stands the barn. Like the older 
house across the field, the newer house 
has a charm of its own. The proportions 
are good, the additions on either side 
give a trim balance to the whole edifice. 
Tall maple trees and evergreens screen 
the house from the turnpike. An iron 
fountain stands in the middle of the front 
yard. A neat white fence encloses the 
yard. It is an excellent type of the old 
white homestead with green blinds and 
with straight red brick chimneys stand- 
ing at either end of the rooftree. 

The committee appointed by the Asso- 


- ciation to take charge of the farm began 


by studying the water supply. The old sys- 
tem, a spring on the hillside emptying 
into a reservoir from which the water 
flowed by gravity into the house, was in 
disrepair. At best it would have been in- 
adequate. Accordingly wells have been 
driven. The water will be pumped to the 
old reservoir whence it will flow by 
gravity into both houses. 

The next step was to clear the house 
so that the necessary alterations could 
be made. The president of the Alliance. 
Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, appointed a com- 
mittee to take charge. Miss Mary C. 
Sawyer was chairman, ably seconded by 
Miss Bertha Langmaid, secretary of the 
Alliance. 

The newer house was crowded with 
furniture and family effects, such as 
glass, china and linen, books and letters, 
all much as the Whitneys had left them. 
With the most painstaking care Miss 
Sawyer and Miss Langmaid have gone 
through all these effects and destroyed 
what was of merely passing value. The 
furniture has temporarily been removed. 


The houses now stand ready for the im- 


provements. These can be briefly listed. 

The barn near the newer house is to 
be made weather-tight, and the founda- 
tion secure. The house is to have new 
plumbing, heating and lighting, and of 
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necessity a new kitchen. The kitchen will 
be so placed that at some future time if 
needed the barn may be used as a Summer 
dining room. Dormer windows are to be 
put in the roof and the top floor changed 
into a very simple dormitory. 

The foundations of the older house are 
to be strengthened where needed. Light, 
water and heat are to be introduced. Ex- 
cept as these may demand minor altera- 
tions the house will remain unaltered. 

The Whitneys bequeathed most of their 
belongings to the Association, and it is 
expected that their furniture will be 
nearly sufficient to equip both houses. In 
short, both the houses are being adapted 
to group usage at a minimum cost. 

What were Mr. Whitney’s wishes? He 
wanted particularly to have the women 
of the Alliance use the 1760 house. He 
wanted the newer house used especially 
by Unitarian ministers and also by Uni- 
tarian laymen and women. He wanted 
children to pay visits. He wanted the land 
and buildings to minister to the welfare 
and the spiritual life of Unitarian people. 
Temporarily at least, it is to be called 
“The Rest House”. For a time it is to be 
opened only in summer. Later, if the de- 
mand is sufficient, the season will be 
lengthened. 

If these statements seem indefinite, it 
is not for lack of vision. Many purposes 
can be served by this generous gift. Mr. 
Whitney left the Association free in its 
development so long as that development 
met the conditions of his will. 

In the meantime, from Spike Hill, our 
hill, we see the two Whitney houses, set 
in their ample fields, and yonder, a mile 
away, is the white tower of the village 
church, which for generations the 
Whitneys loved and supported and at- 
tended. The whole story is a romance. Mr. 
Whitney dreamed a dream of usefulness. 
Wifh humility and patience and faith we 
all will try to make the dream come true. 


Every Family in Church 


Kor the past three years the church at 


Newton Centre, Mass., Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach, minister, Miss Helen J. 


Destemps, parish administrator, has ob- 
served Every Family in Church. All the 
plans center on the family. A group of 
fgmilies invite all the other families, the 
invitation being personal, not written. In 
this manner every family in the parish 
knows of the event and is cordially in- 
vited to attend. The service celebrates 
the family and family life; it emphasizes 
the fact that the church is a household of 
families. Careful records have been kept’ 
and reveal the fact that the attendance 
is the largest in the year. The entire 
parish is enthusiastic over the project. 
Other churches in the Fellowship have 
adopted the practice with success. There 
is a Laymen’s Sunday and a Young 
People’s Sunday: why not Every Family 
in Chureh, preferably on the day set apart 
for the eyery-member canvass on the first 
Sunday of the new year? The Newton 
Centre church will be glad to send de- 
tails to any chureh interested. Every 
Family in Church this year was observed 
December 6. 


Post Office Mission Conference 


Post Office Mission chairmen, and others 
interested in this work, are invited to 
attend the December conference to be 
held in Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Friday, December 18, 11 a.m. The 
speaker is to be Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, 
president of the General Alliance; and 
her subject, “A Christmas Message”, will 
be most appropriate for the holiday 
season. 


Marriage Ceremony: Suggestions 


Commenting on a recent address of Dr. 
Robert ©. Dexter, secretary of the De- 
partment of Social Relations of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, relative to 
conditions which prevail in the minds of 
some ministers in regard to performance 
of the marriage ceremony, The Chester 
Times, of Chester, Pa., remarks: “Many 
ministers, far too many, take the ground 
that the issuance of a license by the 
legal officers charged with that duty re- 
lieves them of all responsibility.” The 
journal quotes Dr. Dexter as follows: 

“When clergymen marry persons about 
whom they know nothing, with the ex- 
cuse that ‘if I didn’t someone else would’, 
it amounts to little better than bootlegging 
a religious ceremony. It is indispensable 
if a minister wishes to be of assistance 
in helping to solve family problems that 
he should know the members of a family 
before as well as after marriage. I know 
a minister who refuses to marry men and 
women outside his parish, and I think 
he has taken a reasonable position.” 

The article in the journal continues: 

“Making allowance for occasional ex- 
ceptions, in cases where the minister is 
certain that he has adequate information 
regarding the parties, that would be a 
good rule for every minister to make for 
himself. if people are not willing to be 
married by a minister who knows them, 
let them go to a justice of peace. A min- 
ister by virtue of his office stands pledged 
to the maintenance of a higher standard 
of ethics than is sometimes embodied in 
the civil law or profession by a civil 
officer. He should never consent to de- 
grade a religious ceremony for the sake 
of a fee.” 


“The Got of 167 


The editor of The Pioneer, Houlton, Me., 
allows part of a column each week to 
Rey. George MacKay, minister of the Uni- 
tarian church, in which he may insert 
facts brought out in the Sunday sermon. 
The Pioneer carries a standing head, en- 
titled “The Gist of It”, under which the 
material is published. The value of this 
method for extending the liberal message 
is worth considering by other churches. 


Los ANGELES, CALir.—Henry L. Chapin, 
a member of the First Unitarian Church, 
has placed a marble bench in the church 
patio, in commemoration of his ancestors. 
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El RAS ReE 
Books Are Individuals 


A book, like a person, has its fortunes with one; it is lucky or un- 
lucky in the precise moment of its falling in our way, and often by some 
happy accident counts with us for something more than its independent 


value. 


Von Bulow Once More 


MEMOIRS OF PRINCE Von BuLow. Volume 
II. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $5.00. 


The second volume of Prince Von 
Biilow’s recollections, like the first, con- 
tains a wealth of historical source-ma- 
terial. Here is an abundance of first-hand 
information which, henceforth, no stu- 
dent of European politics during the years 
immediately preceding the World War 
can afford to overlook. Even though the 
writer discloses himself as not without 
projudice, and the central motive of his 
writing be obviously that of self-justifica- 
tion, still, clearly and forcibly, he de- 
scribes what went on behind the scenes 
in the government of the German Empire 
through some of the most momentous 
years of its history, as well as the leaders 
most conspicuous in the public eye, both 
at home and abroad. Hspecially valuable 
is the portrait of the Kaiser which 
gradually emerges from these pages, with- 
out question one of the most accurate 
portrayals of that erratic personage made, 
or to be made. For Bernhard Von Biilow, 
in his official capacity as the virtual ruler 
of the German Reich for nine years, fol- 
lowing thirteen years’ service as Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, and because 
of his personal relationship as an intimate 
friend, with the All-Highest, had an oppor- 
tunity for close observation ~vouchsafed 
to few, if any, of his contemporaries. And 
he made full use of it. 

The second volume of his memories is, 
to a certain extent, less interesting than 
its predecessor. It covers a shorter period, 
from 1903 to 1909, when the author 
ceased to be Chancellor. It also records 
fewer events of importance, though it in- 
cludes chapters, some of momentous 
significance. There is the same mingling 
of domestic and international questions, 
the former less interesting to the Amer- 
ican reader, who can skip them judi- 
ciously; the latter of prime importance. 
Beginning with the famous Alcegiras 
Conference, the author takes us through 
the German-Russian agreement made at 
Bjorko, the Russian-Japanese war, the 
appointment of the younger Von Moltke as 
Chief of Staff, the second Hague Confer- 
ence, the building of the German navy 
with the difficulties it created in German 
relations with England, the Eulenburg 
seandals, the crisis occasioned by the 
Kaiser’s interview published in the Daily 
Telegraph, the Austrian seizure of Bosnia- 
Herzogivinia, to the Chancellor’s defeat 
in the Reichstag which led to his retire- 
ment from office. Throughout the author 
reveals himself as a man well-bred, cul- 
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tivated, sincerely patriotic, far-seeing, and 
essentially broad-minded. A consistent 
monarchist, his loyalty to the crown as 
an important factor in the existing polit- 
ical system did not blind him to the per- 
sonal weaknesses, and untrustworthiness 
of the man who wore it. He makes very 
plain the difficulty he had in steering 
the ship of state through troubled waters, 
under an arrangement which made it 
necessary to keep peace, on the one hand, 
with the members of the Reichstag, and, 
on the other, with an erratic overlord, 
who, at any moment, might break loose 
and upset the whole apple cart. There 
was one occasion when Wilhelm lost his 
nerve and threatened to abdicate; and 
there were several times when the fall 
of the monarchy was seriously considered. 
That Von Biilow managed, under the cir- 
cumstances, to do as well as he did, is 
to his credit. 

Of course, as we have said, the work is 
plainly written by a man _ seeking to 
justify himself. Through it all runs an 
undercurrent of belief, implied if not 
actually asserted, that if the author had 
been permitted to remain at the helm, 
the cataclysm of 1914 might have been 
avoided. He firmly believes that Ger- 
many’s entrance into the war was a 
colossal blunder. Sagacious statesmanship 
could have prevented it. The blame for 
what happened is laid partly at the doors 
of the ministry of foreign affairs, more 
directly on the shoulders of his successor. 
He never misses a chance to refer to 
Bethmann-Holweg with pity and open 
scorn, aS a man wholly unfitted for the 
heavy responsibilities entrusted to him. 
Thus, the candor of Prince Von Bitilow 
is not wholly free from conceit, although 
his comments on persons and events are 
rarely, if ever, malicious. True man of 
the world that he is, although manifestly, 
he believes himself to have been badly 
treated, his writing discloses a personality 
gifted, and with not a little charm. 

“When I first began to dictate my 
memoirs I swore to myself that all I 
wrote should be written as though I were 
under oath, just as a man in the witness 
box swears he will tell the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth.” In this spirit 
the author has set down his recollections. 
Nowhere is this more apparent than when 
he is dealing with Wilhelm II. He aims 
to be fair. To the personal attractiveness 
of his emperor he does full justice. No 
chance for praise is overlooked. At the 
same time, with devastating frankness, 
his less admirable traits are made plain. 
Through these pages struts the imperial 
mountebank, pretentious, saber-rattling, 
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well-meaning, but wholly faithless and 
self-seeking, whom posterity is likely to 
reckon as one of the most pitiable figures 
in all history: whose sorry fate it was 
to be placed at the head of a great nation, 
and to prove utterly unworthy of the 
powers entrusted to his hands. For 
Wilhelm Hohenzollern his leading states- 
man does what Thackeray in a famous 
earicature did for Louis XIV, he shows 
us the king adorned with the trappings 
of royalty, then the robes without the 
man, and, finally, the man without the 
robes, the last, a sorry figure. A.R.H. 


The Mahatma 


GANDHI AT WoRK: Morb or His Own STory. 
Edited by Charles F. Andrews. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


Mr. Andrews allows Gandhi to tell the 
story of his struggle for Indian rights in 
South Africa in his own words. The very 
interesting story gives us a good idea of 
the character and methods of the man and 
helps to a right understanding of his in- 
fluence in India. It was in South Africa 
that Gandhi first tested his principle of 
Satyagraha, or Soul Force, to secure jus- 
tice for his countrymen. Imprisoned many 
times during the struggle, he finally won 
the respect of the government and gained 
the victory for his people. The book sheds 
much light on the difficult racial problems 
facing the Union of South Africa. 

F. J. @. 


Tabloid Reviews 


THE SunpAy ScHoOOL AND THE CHURCH 
Bupert. By Arthur Flake. New York: Fleming 
H, Revell Company. $1.25. 


“Outlines and emphasizes the plan of 
giving as it is set forth in Holy Scripture.” 
That settles it. E. F. 


Turn New PrRIPSTHOOD. By J. Warren Albin- 
son. Boston: The Gorham Press. $1.00. 


By an Episcopal rector. Intensely 
human. Its interest may be confined to 
}piscopalians, for it frankly moves within 
the limits of that church; but the prac- 
tical problems treated have wider exten- 
sion. It is intended to portray the present 
angles of a “call’ to the ministry; and 
within its limits succeeds. A very honest 
book. G. L. P. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGION. By H. 8. Water- 
house. New York: Ray Long and Richard R, 
Smith, Inc. $2.00. 


The author, who is both preacher and 
professor, here puts forth a series of 
broadeast talks which he had given on 
psychology and religion. He deals with 
such themes as “Where Psychology and 
Religion Meet”, “The Self We Do Not 
Know: Unconscious Experience and its 
Meanings”, “Sense and Symbols’, ‘Con- 
version’, “Prayer”, “Health and Healing”, 
“The Mystic Way”, “Conscience and Con- 
flict”, “Faith and Work”, “The Mystery 
and Mastery of Mind’. In judging the 
book it should be remembered that as 
broadcast talks these little essays are nec- 
essarily short and necessarily popular. 

G@. B.D. 
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lowa Liberals Gather in Des Moines 
For a Rounded and Spirited Conference 


Clarence Darrow addresses an overflowing congregation 


Des Mornsgs, Iowa, 


HE fifty-fourth annual conference of 
the Iowa Unitarian Association was 
held November 4 and 5 in the First 
Unitarian Church of Des Moines. It ended 
in an evening meeting on November 5, with 
660 people within the church, the church 
doors closed, and the police keeping order 
among 700 persons in the street who could 
not find admittance. 

The program, the work of the minister 
of the local church, Rev. Charles J. Dut- 
ton, who during the illness of Dr. Charles 
BH. Snyder had acted as secretary of the 
conference, had been planned to have a 
shorter and if possible a more compact 
conference than before. The cutting of 
time from three days to two appeared to 
be a success. 

The conference opened with the secre- 
tary’s report by Mr. Dutton. There was a 
balance in the treasury, and the secretary 
reported that the young people’s con- 
ference at McGregor, lasting a week, had 
been a great success and closed without 
a deficit. The annual state fair had found 
the Unitarians with their usual booth, 
which won a second prize, with more 
literature given out than before. 

Rey. Melvin L. Welke of Cedar Rapids 
then spoke up: “Is there a future for the 
Unitarian Sunday Schools?’ He pleaded 
for a more scientific and better arranged 
plan for churel schools. Discussion 
followed. 

Unity Circle, the women’s group of the 
Des Moines church, gave a luncheon for 
Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, and in the after- 
noon with their president, Mrs. Charles J. 
Dutton, in charge, listened to the splendid 
address of the president of the General 
Alliance. Wherever she speaks Mrs. Rees 
wins the favor of the local groups and this 
meeting was no exception. 

At eight o’clock was held the evening 
service, the Arthur Judy Foundation 
service which takes place each year. Dr. 
Robert J. Hutcheon of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School was the speaker, to a large 
gathering. His sermon was a plea not for 
the “pleasure-seeking thrills of our age, 
but for the realization that there were 
values in life, which in all ages have been 
the things which gave spiritual comfort’. 

The second day opened with a business 
session, and election of officers. R. K. 
Beatty of Davenport was elected presi- 
dent; M. S. Hallman of Cedar Rapids, 
vice president; Dr. Charles E. Snyder of 
Davenport, secretary, and Henry H. 
Griffiths of Des Moines, treasurer. The 
committee on responsive readings pre- 
sented their report, a group of forty non- 
secular readings, which have been tried 
out in their churches for many months. It 
was voted that they be printed and offered 
to the churches. The usual resolutions 
were presented, one saying this conference 
again took a stand that the Editor of Tur 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER must be given free- 
dom in the editorial policy of the paper, 
and that freedom of speech was one of the 


most important principles of a free church. 
A resolution upon the world court was 
also passed. 

Professor Bohlman of Drake Univer- 
sity, head of the department of economics 
and an attendant of the local church, gave 
a fine address on “The World Faces Con- 
fusion”, a plea for sanity in political and 
economic life. A discussion followed. 

In the afternoon, Rabbi Lewis Gross- 
man spoke on the topic, “Has the World 
Outgrown Religion?’ In his talk he said 
that religion would never be outgrown, 
though its forms would shift and change. 

The last speaker of the afternoon was 
Forrest Spaulding, librarian of the Des 
Moines Library, who spoke upon the topic, 
“What People Really Read”. He told the 
delegates the amazing facts that more 
religious books are stolen from libraries 
than any other sort—stolen by people who 
disagree with the contents of the books. 

Two hundred and sixty people sat down 


Two Commissions on 
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to the dinner at half-past six o’clock, and 
at eight o’clock Clarence Darrow of Chi- 
cago spoke to a congregation filling the 
church and standing in every corner, 
while 700 outside failed to get in. Mr. 
Darrow, a close friend of Mr. Dutton’s, 
was speaking without receiving a fee of 
any sort, and his talk was the typical 
kindly humanistic plea for tolerance and 
understanding. 

There were about fifty delegates from 
outside the city to the conference, and it 
was indeed a delightful time. 

During the two days it was in session, 
the publicity received was over 300 inches 
in the local papers, and on Sunday the 
paper whose circulation is state-wide and 
a quarter of a million devoted an entire 
page to the reprinting of the new re- . 
sponsive services. It is doubted if a Uni- 
tarian conference ever received more 
favorable publicity than did this fifty- 
fourth session of the Iowa group. Mr. 
Dutton was in charge of publicity. 

Throughout the sessions, in the business 
sessions as well, there was no disagree- 
ment upon any subject, and this was 
typical of this conference. 


CHARLES J. Durron. 


Closer Cooperation 


Of Liberal Fellowships Meet December 15 


N pursuance of a resolution adopted at 
I the annual meeting of the American 

Unitarian Association in Boston, Mass., 
last May, and of a motion passed at the 
annual meeting of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention in Buffalo, N.Y., in Octo- 
ber, two commissions have been appointed 
“to look into the practicability of uniting” 
the Unitarian and Universalist denomina- 
tions, and will meet in Providence, R.I., 
December 15, to consider plans for further 
cooperation. The Unitarian commission 
was appointed by Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
president of the Association, and the Uni- 
versalist commission by the board of 
trustees of the Convention. 

The joint body of eighteen commis- 
sioners will sit in the Faunce Memorial 
Room at Faunce House, Brown Univer- 
sity. Faunce House is a new center for 
the life of the university, and this will 
be the first time that the Faunce Memo- 
rial Room has been used. The commis- 
sioners are indebted to the acting presi- 
dent of the University, Dr. Albert D. 
Mead, for this privilege. 

The commissions are as follows: 


Unitarian 


Dr. Louis C. Cornish, chairman, presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion; Dr. Walter R. Hunt, secretary of the 
Association; Rev. Charles R. Joy, ad- 
ministrative vice-president of the Asso- 
ciation; Henry H. Fuller, treasurer of 
the Association; Dr. John H. Lathrop, 
director of the Association and minister 
of the Chureh of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, director 
of the Association and secretary of the 
Western Conference; Herbert C. Parsons, 
president of the Laymen’s League, and 


Massachusetts Commissioner of Proba- 
tion; Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, minister 
of the First Unitarian Church of Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; William Roger Greeley, 
former president of the Unitarian Club 
of Boston, member of the council of the 
Laymen’s League, and chairman of the 
First Parish in Lexington, Mass. 


Universalist 


Dr. Frank D. Adams of Detroit, Mich., 
trustee and former president of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention; L. A. Ames 
of New York City, chairman of the board 
of trustees of the Convention; A. Ingham 
Bicknell of Boston, trustee and counsel 
of the Convention; Dr. Roger F. Etz, sec- 
retary of the Convention; Victor A. Friend 
of Melrose, Mass., president of the Con- 
vention; R. W. Hill of Salem, Mass., 
chairman of the finance committee of the 
Convention; Dr. W. H. Macpherson of 
Joliet, Ill., trustee of the Convention and 
also a trustee of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School; Dr. F. W. Perkins of 
Washington, D.C., chairman of the con- 
tinuing commission on comity and unity 
of the Convention; Dr. Clinton L. Scott 
of Peoria, Ill., trustee of the Convention. 


Rev. T. Turrell to Newburgh, N.Y. 


Rey. Thomas Turrell has been called to 
the joint ministry of the Church of Our 
Father of Newburgh and the Unitarian 
Church of Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Mr. Turrell, 
who graduated from McGill University in 
1921 and was in the Methodist ministry 
a number of years before entering the 
Unitarian fellowship, served in West 
Somerville, Mass., from 1923 to 1927 and 
in Tampa, Fla., from 1928 to 1930. 
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Joseph Priestley Conference Considers 
Several Problems of Religious Education 


HE Joseph Priestley Conference, 
[wien met with the First Unitarian 

Society in Wilmington, Del., Novem- 
ber 5, devoted practically its whole pro- 
gram to the subject of religious education. 
The conference divided into six groups, 
each of which met and deliberated under 
the leadership of a chairman who later 
reported the findings of his group to the 
whole body. Dr. William L. Sullivan of 
the First Unitarian Church of German- 
town. Pa., and Rev. Edwin Fairley, asso- 
ciate secretary of the department of reli- 
cious education of the American Unitarian 
Association, summed up. 

Mrs. Oliver Hayden of Wilmington led 
the first group, which discussed the issue: 
“What Shall Religious Education Mean 
for the Churches of the Conference?” She 
reported that religious education should 
mean a great deal more to the people and 
the churches of the Joseph Priestley Con- 
ference than it does. The conviction of her 
group was that the purpose of religious 
education is not primarily that we shall 
acquaint young people with certain ideas 
and doctrines; it is rather that we shall 
develop the love of truth in them, and in- 
sure their loyalty to the spirit of prog- 
ress, so that with their greater oppor- 
tunities they shall go far beyond our 
achievement and always move with the 
world’s development, taking their places 
in the front lines of human endeavor. 
The hope of religious education is to bias 
children and young people in the direction 
of the true, the noble and the refined, and 
to save them from vulgarity by developing 
good habits, high tastes, and a love of the 
best. 

Mrs. W. E. Severance of Harrisburg, Pa.. 
led the second group which discussed the 
question: “Who Needs Religious Educa- 
tion?” This group reported that everybody 
needs religious education, that the process 
should begin with the cradle roll and go 
up through all the line of church life, and 
by all means should include the adults. It 
is the duty of the church school constantly 
to test its course of study for its being so 
interesting that children and young people 
will consider it essential. Parents should 


recognize the instinctive need of their 
children for religion. 
Miss Martha C. Stimson of the First 


Church in Philadelphia, Pa., led the third 
group which discussed the question : “What 
Agencies Are Responsible for Religious 
Edueation?” and reported in a word that 
every agency is responsible—the church, 
the home, and the school. Each social 
factor in the life of the child is charged 
with duty to the child within its influence. 
The home can do its best work by setting 
before the school and the church an ex- 
ample of religious education begun early 
and maintained regularly by the fireside. 

Max F. Daskam of Germantown, Pa., re- 
ported for the fourth round table on: 
“What Shall Constitute Religious Eduea- 
tion?’ Here was a diversity of opinion. 
Some delegates emphasized the Bible, 
others urging poetry, life situations, com- 
parative religions. A useful conclusion 


which this group reached was that the 
appreciation of another’s point of view is 
one of the notable achievements of a re- 
fined religious outlook. 

Miss Eleanora Zwissler led the fifth 
group in its effort to answer the question: 
“Who Shall be Eligible to Teach?’ Her 
colleagues felt that the best instructor in 
religion, other things being esgual, is a 
Unitarian, trained and a born teacher. 

Dr. William lL. Sullivan, leading and 
reporting for the ministers’ group, said 
that in religious education there is a vast 
amount of pedagogical material which has 
by no means been exhausted; he urged 
the earnest use of our resources. In sum- 
ming up, he emphasized three factors in 
every teacher’s outlook and philosophy: 
first, an appreciation of the value of the 
thing which he is trying to do; second, an 
ability to state the thing which he is try- 
ing to do; and third, a sense of the im- 
portance of the thing contemplated. Every 
teacher should ask himself: “Why do 
parents send us their children on Sunday?” 
Dr. Sullivan thinks that it is because 
parents hope that their children may find 
some inward power to protect them in 
the day of trial, so that they may be 
strengthened against the tests which life 
is certain to bring. This endowment should 
include a sense of the-great sanctities of 
life, and should be sure. to fortify the 
moral nature. 

The whole program was of great in- 
terest and profit. Credit for planning it 
should go to a committee of which Mrs. 
William L. Sullivan was chairman. 


EDWIN FAIRLEY. 


Increase in Richmond, Va.: 
Carefully Planned Budget 


The annual meeting of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of, Richmond, Va., Dr. 
Addison Moore, minister, was held on 
October 22. Eighty-five members sat down 
to dinner and others came later. Twenty 
new members signed the church register. 
Interesting reports were presented by the 
Alliance, Laymen’s League, and church 
school. One of the encouraging reports was 
that of the finance committee, which pre- 
sented a carefully thought-out plan for 
increasing the subscriptions for the church 
budget. 

The Richmond chureh has a_ wide 
ministry. Hardly a Sunday passes without 
the presence of visitors from the North. 
The local papers, which are widely read 
in the South, carry a transcript of the 
sermon in Monday’s issue. The sermon on 
the Sunday of the Yorktown celebration 
on the theme ‘“Yorktown’s Message to 
Modern America” was widely quoted and 


received much favorable comment. By 
unanimous and enthusiastic yote the 
church has elected Dr. Frank W. 


Pratt, a former minister of the church, 
honorary president for life. The church 
looks forward to a happy and prosperous 
year. 
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All Souls, New York 


Work begins on new building, to be completed 
next autumn 


Work on the new building of All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church of New York City, at 
Hightieth Street and Lexington Avenue, 
began November 20, after a delay of sey- 
eral months. The main church building 
will be erected first and the parish house 
and chapel will be added later. The 
original design, of New England Geor- 
gian, has been changed considerably in the 
way of making the spire more beautiful. 

The building will be completed, it is 
expected, by October, 1932. In the mean- 
time, services will continue in the Mac- 
Dowell Club Hall on East Seventy-third 
Street. 


A.U.A. Acknowledgments 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : 


1931 
May. 1 Society in Cleveland, Ohio .. $330.00 
4 Miss Helen S. _ Bberhart, 
Washington,’ D:€:- 8S. F224 10.00 
11 Miss Jean C. Stevenson, 
Lowell. (Mags) tes 5.045 ssejaus ale 10.00 
11 Society in Dover, Mass. .... 10.00 
14 Salem, Mass., First Church 
Guild <%: fats sche eeeeae 20.00 
19 Society in Nashua, N.H. .. 1.00 
25 Mr. and Mrs. P. F. Rasmus- 
sen, Kingsville, Tex. ..... 5.00 
26 Society ‘in Chestnut Hill, 
IMS SR res 8 nec ciate onsen 535.00 
28 Society in Yonkers, N.Y. ... 9.00 
28 Associate Members ........ 26.50 
June 1 Society in Dedham, Mass. .. 12.00 
2) ROP PIONS tae 2.2 ota emote 5.00 
3 Society in Weston, Mass. .. 10.00 
38 Mrs. C. D. Dewing, Elkhorn, 
Wiss. hacen ac fen ees hee 5.00 
S Society in Kennebunk, Me. .. 10.00 
12 Society in Weston, Mass. 10.00 
12 Society in Lynn, Mass. 10.00 
12 Drv mB: S. Heintzelman,,. 
Bayonne; <DeT. sis fies. eG 10.00 
18 Society in St. Petersburg, 
yg be Se Sty Re ae Sena 5.00 
18 Channing Religious Society, 
Newton;) Mass: ? <icceawe {on 5.00 
18 Society in Washington, D.C. 11.00 
19 Society in Holyoke, Mass. .. 100.00 
30 Associate Members ........ 9.00 
July 6 Miss Lucia G. Smith, 
Charleston, S.C>..<snmicres 20.00 
Aug. 4 Associate Members ........ 8.00 
6 Society in Yonkers, N.Y. ... 10.00 
21 Society in Berkeley, Calif. .. 40.00 
Sept. 1 Associate Members ........ 4.00 
18 Society in Hartford, Conn. 50.00 
29 Associate Members ........ 10.00 
Oct. 19 Society in Cleveland, Ohio .. 330.00 
27 Society in Vineyard Haven, 
Mass. scene into ee eee 5.00 
30 Society in Barnstable, Mass. 50.00 
31 Associate Members ........ 5.00 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 


May 7 Sunday School, First Church, 


Salem. Massie. i> deus $5.00 

June 23 Church School, Rutherford, 
Dhidln, taesne aueterentetnee eee 5.00 
Aug. 24 Income of Invested Funds .. 500.00 

ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
e DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 

June 18 Society and Church School, 
Contordsablch-« ovine nme 18.03 
$2,218.53 


Rev. Adolph Rossbach to Moline, Ill. 


Rey. Adolph Rossbach of Waltham, 
Mass., has been called to the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Moline, Ill. Mr. Ross- 
bach’s recent settlements have been at 
East Boston, Mass. (1912-1920), Wal- 
tham, Mass. (1920-1927), and Salina, 
Kans. (1929-31). 
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Join\Community Church 


West Side members, New York City, received 
—Mr. Call becomes Dr. Holmes’s Associate 


Rey. Lon R. Call and 102 members of the 
West Side Unitarian Church of New York 
City, which has merged with the Com- 
munity Church of New York City, were 
formally welcomed by Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes, minister of the Community 
Church, and the congregation at the Sun- 
day morning service, November 29. Mr. 
Call will be associate minister of the 
church, succeeding Dr. Holmes as execu- 
tive director and parish leader and sub- 
stituting for Dr. Holmes in the pulpit. 
Dr. Holmes will devote himself exclusively 
to preaching in the church on Sunday 
mornings and directing the Community 
Forum on Sunday evenings. 

The West Side Church, as the result 
of a financial crisis that had been develop- 
ing through a period of years, last spring 
was forced to discontinue services in the 
West Side Meetinghouse. For a while the 
congregation worshiped with the Uni- 
versalist Church of the Divine Paternity 
and this autumn returned temporarily to 
the West Side Meetinghouse pending 
negotiations for merging with the Com- 


‘munity Church. 


To Present “ The Nativity” 
At Second Church, Boston 


The pageant of “The Nativity—a Devo- 
tion” will be given, for the eleventh con- 
secutive Christmas season, Sunday, De- 
cember 13, at quarter of five o’clock in the 
Second Church in Boston, Mass., corner of 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. The 
public is cordially invited. The doors will 
be open at four o’clock. 

Rey. Dudley Hays Ferrell, newly in- 
stalled minister of the church, will read 
the text of the pageant as the participants 
enact the roles assigned to them and pres- 
ent the various tableaux. The pageant was 
written by Dr. Eugene R. Shippen, former 
minister of the church, and Mrs. Shippen. 

The music will be taken from old Eng- 
lish, French, and Bohemian carols and 
Bach. chorales, and will be under the di- 
rection of Homer C. Humphrey, organist 
of the church, assisted by the church and 
junior vested choirs. 

An interesting feature about the pag- 
eant is that the preparing and carrying 
out of all the details of costume, acces- 
sories, lighting, the training of the one 
hundred and more participants, are and 
always have been in the hands of the 
various organizations connected with the 
Second Church, no professionals having 
been employed at any time. - 

The Second Church collection of rich 
oriental stuffs’ and paraphernalia, pre- 
sented to the church chest and added to 
from year to year for this annual devo- 
tional pageant, is a most complete and 
valuable one, and it is from these, by ex- 
tensive research and study, that the 
costumes and accessories bave been fash- 
ioned as historically accurate as it has 
been possible to make them in accordance 
with old prints, paintings and written 
records. 


The committee in charge, which has 
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served in this same capacity since the in- 
ception of the pageant, is Mrs. Henry G. 
Perkins, Mrs. Paul H. Kelsey, and Walter 
W. Simmons, all of Brookline. 


Personals 


Charles H. Wellman, son of Rey. 
Charles P. Wellman of Woburn, Mass., 
was chairman of the Student Disarma- 
ment Conference in Boston, December 
3-5. 


Rey. and Mrs. John G. MacKinnon of 
Wichita, Kans., announce the birth of a 
son, Kent Locke, October 27. 


Mrs. Effie Locke Tufts, wife of Dr. 
James A. Tufts, secretary of the faculty 
of Exeter Academy, Exeter, N.H., died 
November 19. : 


Harold H. Burton, who, as law director 
of Cleveland, Ohio, has become the tem- 
porary mayor following the return of that 
city from the city manager to the mayor 
and alderman system, is a prominent lay- 
man of the First Unitarian Church in 
Cleveland. For a time he served as a mem- 
ber of the Council of the Laymen’s 
League. 


Miss Jessie Wallace Hughan, a Unita- 
rian of New York City, is secretary of 
the newly-organized War  Resisters’ 
League. 


e 


Mrs. William R. Reid of the Unity 
Church parish of Montclair, N.J., at the 
presentation to President Hoover of the 
Peace Caravan signatures for world dis- 
armament on October 10, presented the 
signatures for the state of New Jersey. 


Dr. William K. Robbins, president of 
the Horner Chapter of the Laymen’s 
League of Manchester, N.H., died Novem- 
ber 26. He was chief chemist and colorist 
in the mills of the Amoskeag Manufactur- 
ing Company in Manchester and a member 
of the New Hampshire House of Repre- 
sentatives, and had been a teacher at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Rev. George T. Ashley at Hollywood 


After being without a minister for 
nearly three years, with only an occa- 
sional service, the Unitarian Church of 
Hollywood, Calif., has resumed regular 
services with Rev. George T. Ashley in 
charge. 

Mr. Ashley recently came to Hollywood 
from Seattle, Wash., where he had served 
the First Unitarian Church for six years 
with marked success, and on his resigna- 
tion last spring retired from the active 
ministry. But finding the Hollywood 
church so much in need, with prospects 
so promising, he offered to serve for one 
year without compensation, except for use 
of the parsonage. 

The Alliance tendered Mr. and Mrs. 
Ashley a reception at the church at which 
were present Rev. E. Burdette Backus of 
Los Angeles, Rey. Thomas P. Byrnes of 
Long Beach, and Rey. Julia N. Budlong 
of Pomona, all of whom made felicitous 
speeches of welcome and encouragement 
to Mr. and Mrs. Ashley. 
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New York League Women 


Open Season of Meetings 


The New York League of Unitarian 
Women opened its season on Friday eve- 
ning, November 6, with a dinner at the 
Hotel McAlpin. Mrs. William L. Voigt, 
president, presented the participants, and 
the meeting was distinctly worth while. 
The invocation was given by Dr. Minot 
Simons, of All Souls Church, New York. 
There was a violin solo by Miss Blizabeth 
Phalen, accompanied by Miss Irene Lock- 
wood, and Miss Marjorie Nash sang sey- 
eral selections. Her accompanist was Miss 
Elizabeth David. Three addresses were 
delivered, by Rev. Omer H. Mott, Ph.D., 
of the Unitarian Church, Staten Island; 
Rev. John Howard Melish, D.D., of the 
Protestant Hpiscopal Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Brooklyn, and Dr. John Howland 
Lathrop of the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn. 

Dr. Mott’s topic was “Indo-Iranian 
Poesie”. He read translations of prayers 
and hymns of aspiration from the old 
literatures of India and Persia. Many of 
the translations were the product of his 
own scholarship. Dr. Melish told the au- 
dience that he had come “to speak a word 
for God” in a world where militant anti- 
religionists, atheists, and the army of 
those indifferent to religion make such a 
plea timely. He said that God is idealized 
reality, and we must have a growing, 
ever-clarifying vision of the eternal in 
order to bring our conception of God into 
harmony with our growing knowledge. 
Only thus will we gain the power neces- 
sary to face modern problems. We must 
find God in the best men and women we 
know, we must set our wills toward doing 
the best we know how, and we must learn 
the inspiration to be found in prayer, 
through which all the religions of the 
world have found their highest expression. 
Dr. Melish’s address was inspiring. 

Dr. Lathrop, described by, Mrs. Voigt 
as one who lives Dr. Melish’s formula, 
told. what the church does for the individ- 
ual. Speaking of the large number of lib- 
erals who do not feel the need of sermons, 
nor of church-going, he pointed out that 
all, nevertheless, are sick souls at times, 
and described some of the manifold per- 
plexing problems that troubled souls daily 
carry to the minister’s office for adjust- 
ment, for example, the vocationally mis- 
placed individual, the unemployed man or 
woman past forty, the widow with de- 
pendent children, the student in need of 
money to complete his education, the des- 
titute elderly man or woman, the mentally 
immature, and the individual whose case 
is a character or psychological problem. 

The minister’s opportunity for service 
is unique and real. The church is the 
friend who is not too near to be embar- 
rassed by saying anything, and yet so near 
that it cares very much. Dr. Lathrop’s 
address made his hearers realize his own 
fitness as a minister in a modern church. 

Appreciation was expressed for the ef- 
fective work of the program committee, 
Miss Helen Vila Blake, chairman, and of 
the dinner committee, Mrs. Emile Glogau, 
chairman. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


To have FAITH is to create: 
To have HOPE is to eall 


down blessing ; 
To have LOVE is to work 
miracles. 


MICHAEL FAIRLESS 


Radio Services 

The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Boston, Mass., American Unitarian As- 
sociation, Rev. Charles R. Joy, admin- 
istrative vice-president of the American 
Unitarian Association, subject, “The Soul’s 
Supreme Need”, 4.30 p.m. Sunday, Station 
WBZA, 990 kilocycles—302.8 meters. 


Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel, Dr. 
Charles E. Jefferson, formerly of the 
Broadway Tabernacle of New York City, 
1215 P.M. Tuesday—Friday, Station 
WNAC, 1230 kilocycles—243.8 meters. 
(The Sunday morning address of Dr. 
John Baillie of the Union Theological 
Seminary and the Monday- noon organ 
recital of Raymond C. Robinson, will not 
be broadcast.) 


Chicago, Ill., People’s Church, Dr. Pres- 


ton Bradley, 11 Am. Sunday, Station 
WBBM; 9.30 p.m. Tuesday, Station 
WMAQ. 


First Unitarian Church, 
Wilson, 4 p.m. Sunday, 


Dayton, Ohio, 
Rey. Edwin H. 
Station WSMK. 


Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Rev. Charles Graves, 
11 a.m. Sunday, Station WDRC. 


Minneapolis, Minn., First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. John H. Dietrich, subject, 
“Obstacles to Faith in Man’, 10.30 a.m. 
Sunday, Station WDGY, 1180 kilocycles 
—254.1 meters. 


Montreal, P.Q., Canada, Church of the 
Messiah, Rev. Lawrence Clare, 5.45 P.M. 
Tuesday, Station CKAC. 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
subject, “Jesus and the Pharisees”, 11 


A.M. Sunday, Station WNBH. 


Syracuse, N.Y., May Memorial Church, 
Rev. W. Waldemar W. Argow, 11.30 “A.M. 
Sunday, Station WFBL, 1360 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differ- 


ences in standard time. 


“Free Speech in Unitarian Pulpit ” 

A joint meeting of the Unitarian Min- 
isters’ Monday Club and the Ministerial 
Union, at eleven o’clock Monday morning, 
December 14, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., will be addressed by Rev. Lyman 
V. Rutledge of the First Church in Ded- 
ham, Mass., on the subject, “Status of 
Free Speech in Our Unitarian Pulpit”. 
The meeting is open to the public. 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association| THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Henry H. Fuller, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 


Chicago Berkeley 
£ 


you believe in the educational, char- 
acter-building and church-strength- 
ening work being done by the 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S * LEAGUE, 
and are not a member, why not be- 
come one? If there is no chapter in 
your community, you can join as a 
member-at-large,—dues $1 a year. 


Any man of good character over 16 years of age, re- 
gardless of church ‘affiliation, may become a member. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


TweEnTy-FIvE BEACON Sr., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Haymarket 6566 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


Rev. Minot Simons, D.D., President Board of Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 


TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained 
through more than eighty years of child care. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 

PAUL O. CABOT, Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS 


Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Mrs. 
E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H. 
Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward O. 
Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 
PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 


20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Meadville 
Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Educational and Social Activities 


Maintained Largely by Unitarians since 1883. 
The Cooperation of church societies and 
individuals earnestly solicited. 

B. Farnham Smith, Pres. Edward J. Samson, Treas. 
5 Academy Lane, 10 Post Office Square, 

Concord, Mass. Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


53rd year opened September 23rd. 
College, General, Practical Arts Courses. All sports. 
Junior School—Grades 5-8, Reasonable rates. 
Unitarian auspices. Catalogue. 


The Tuckerman School CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 
A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 
REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 


For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street - - Boston, Mass. 


Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE ciiristian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


GYMNASIUM 


FOR 


YOUNG MEN 


Inquire at 48 Boylston Street, HUBbard 1122 
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’ Teamwork 


Of Unitarians and Universalists, of the 
peoples of the earth, Unitarian 
Club topic 


United effort by the forces of religious 
liberalism, united effort by the peoples of 
the earth,—these were the words at the 
opening meeting of the season of the Uni- 
tarian Club of Boston, Mass., held Novem- 
ber 11. Dean Lee S. McCollester of the 
Tufts College School of Religion, eminent 
Universalist leader, told of the resolution 
at the Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N.Y., looking toward union of the 
Universalist and Unitarian fellowships. 

This action, said Dean McCollester, and 
the great preponderance of dual affiliation 
of Universalist ministers as compared 
with double fellowship with the Congre- 
gational body, are clear declarations that 
Universalists are nearer to the Unitarians 
than to any other religious fellowship, 
that Universalists are Unitarians and Uni- 
tarians are Universalists. Both peoples, he 
pointed out, represent a ‘distinctive reli- 
gious philosophy’,—one that does not 
start with assumptions and then endeavor 
to prove them, but one that begins with 
human consciousness, human experience, 
and works on from this to conclusions. The 
world wants this philosophy; it wants 
what the Universalists and Unitarians 
have to give; it will continue to get it 
without this liberal religious leadership 
unless the two fellowships unite for more 
efficient effort. 

A welcome guest at the head table was 
William Thompson, president of the Uni- 
versalist Club of Boston. 

World Unity was discussed ably by 
Leonard W. Cronkhite, Jr., Boston ex- 
porter and importer, student of inter- 
national affairs, a trustee of the World 
Peace Foundation, a director of the 
League of Nations Association, and author 
of “Civilizing Civilization’. He dwelt 
chiefly on economic concerns as the in- 
tegrating force in international affairs. 
Beginning with the thesis that the world 
is “materially one’, he went on to point 
out that one cause of the world-wide de- 
pression—the first in history—was the 
overproduction resulting from the anxiety 
of each nation after the World War to be 
self-sufficient in raw materials. Later he 
advocated “selective trades’ and “selective 
tariffs” for each nation, production and 
marketing according to the natural abili- 
ties of each country. 

The world is interdependent, said Mr. 
Cronkhite. What affects one affects all, 
and on the basis of this fact the new in- 
ternational structure must be reared. In 
bringing this about through various 
agencies, such as the World Court, the 
League of Nations, the Kellogg Pact, dis- 
armament, it is well to have the working 
cooperation of the idealist who “sees where 
we are ultimately going’ and the prac- 
ticalist who “sees all the difficulties in 
the way”. 

San Dieco, Cauir.: The San Diego Open 
Forum began its thirteenth year Sunday 
evening, October 25, under the direction 
of Dr. Howard B. Bard, minister of the 
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First Unitarian Church. The major theme 
of the year will be “The World Wide 
Economic Depression: It’s Causes and the 
Possibility of Future Prevention”. Dr. 
Graham Allen Laing gave the first lecture 
on the subject November 8. He spoke on 
“The Currency Problem and It’s Rela- 
tion to Prosperity or Depression’. 


Give Books this Year 


Great Companions. 


1000 Sayings of History. 


Ninety Years at the 
Isles of Shoals. 


A Modern Theism. 


At all bookstores 
THE BEACON PRESS, INC., 
Publishers 


25 Beacon Street 
Boston - - Massachusetts 
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The Abingdon 


Bible Commentary 


Edited by FREDERICK C. EISELEN 
EDWIN LEWIS 
DAVID G. DOWNEY 


“The best of the single-volume com- 
mentaries in English on the Bible.” — 
Dr. J. A. Hutton, in British Weekly. 

Ina Single Volume. Maps in colors 

PRICE, in the United States, net, 
$5.00, postpaid. Outside the United 
States, net, $5.50, postpaid. 


At the Better Bookshops 
THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK, 150 Fifth Avenue 
CINCINNATI, 420 Plum Street 
CHICAGO, 740 Rush Street 


RUG WANTED 


measuring not over 6 feet by 9 feet 
for a bed-room in the Frances Merry 
Barnard Home, the Unitarian home for 
aged women. 


W. FORBES ROBERTSON, Clerk 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


Christmas Carols 


Ten of the most popular hymns 
printed in clear, legible type. 


Pa 


Price, 5 cents each 
$2.00 per 50 $3.00 per 100 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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No-one ever gets 


enough BOOKS 


for Christmas! 


GREAT COMPANIONS, Compiled by Robert 
French Leavens. 
A book to live with, from eighteen to eighty. 
The highest thought of humanity gathered into 
a book that anyone, from the boy or girl at 
college to grandfather, will treasure. $3.00. 
ONE THOUSAND SAYINGS OF HISTORY, 
by Walter Fogg. 4s 
Especially valuable for the man or woman 
who teaches, writes, or speaks, but fasci- 
nating reading for anyone. Colorful stories of 
the origin of famous “sayings”. $5.00. 
NINETY YEARS AT THE ISLES OF 
SHOALS, by Oscar Laighton. 
Meeting “Uncle Oscar’, as the Islanders 
have come to call Mr. Laighton, with his 
snow-white beard and red cheeks, is like 
finding Santa Claus again. The Isles of Shoals, 
seen through the twinkle of his blue eyes, 
makes a perfect gift for anyone who has 
known the magic of these islands. $1.60. 
A MODERN THEISM, by Minot Simons, D.D. 


Every chapter of this book carries a definite 
message concerning some of the baffling 
mysteries of human experience, inspires a 
positive, instead of a negative, attitude 
towards them, and points out the dawn of 
fuller understanding, as we climb the path 
of moral endeavor and of truth seeking. $1.75. 


At all bookstores 
THE BEACON PRESS, INC., Publishers, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“Please give me a 
job, sir; I’m perfectly willing to start at 
the bottom!” Boss: “All right, my boy— 
if you can find it you can start there.” 
—Life. 


Ambitious Youth: 


The Judge: “And why do you think I 
should be lenient with you? Is this your 
first offense?’ The Prisoner: ‘No, Your 
Honor; but it’s my lawyer’s first case.” 

—Michiyan Gargoyle. 


“IT desire no remuneration for this 
poem”, said the office visitor. “I merely 
submit it as a compliment.” “Then, my 
dear sir, allow me to return the compli- 
ment’, replied the editor with true jour- 
nalistic courtesy—Boston Transcript. 


Office Boy: “The editor is much obliged 
to you for allowing him to see your draw- 
ings, but much regrets he is unable to use 
them.” Fair Artist (eagerly): “Did he 
say that?” Office Boy (truthfully) : “Well, 
not exactly. He just said, ‘Take ’em away, 
Joe; they make me sick.’ ” 


“Wirst the blade, then the ear” refers, 
said a Sunday-school pupil, as reported by 
St. Martin’s Review, to the episode of St. 
Peter and Malchus. We also like its ac- 
count of the child who, when asked who 
his “betters” were, replied, “Most every- 
body”’.—The Churchman. 


Said an old colored man, on religious 
assurance: “I hab hearn folks say, ‘Hope 
I has religion, but I doan know’; but I 
neber hearn a man say, ‘I hopes I has 
money, but I doan know.’ Dat sorter 
‘ligion dat yer hopes ye’s got, but doan 
know, ain’t gwine to do no mo’ good dan 
der money what yer hopes ye’s got, but 
doan know.’—Sunday School Times. 


A woman who happens to be the wife 
of a minister received the following re- 
quests in one week, and responded to 
them: To give a devotional talk at a mis- 
sionary convention; to act as judge in a 
temperance contest; to entertain the HEp- 
worth League; to write up a fiftieth- 
wedding anniversary; to bake a cake for 
a supper; to examine papers in a high 
school contest; to write a toast for a high 
school banquet; to be chairman of a 
decorating committee; to play for the 
evening prayer meeting; to be chairman 
of a committee for a special program; to 
drill a missionary pageant; to call at the 
hospital on some sick folk; and she had 
time for a few other little things, such 
as her tousekeeping. 


An English business house has received 
inquiries about clogs from America, par- 
ticularly if they were suitable wear for 
school children. This moves “Lucio” in 
The Manchester Guardian to recall a vis- 
itor from U. S. A. years ago who was stay- 
ing in one of the Lancashire cotton towns 
at a period when cheap shoes had not 
triumphed over the clog. He mentioned 
that he had been roused just before six 
o'clock in the morning by unexpected 
noises in the street below. “Oh, yes”, he 
was told, “that was the operatives going 
to work’. “What?” said he, more sur- 
prised than ever. “Do they go on horse- 
back?” 
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Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 


Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


Send contributions to the 
Treasurer—lIsaac Sprague, Jr. 


P.O. Box No. 8, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 


BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration — 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


a 
REV. WILLIAM A. WOOD, Framingham, 
Mass., will book appointments for his 
popular address, i 
“What Is the Matter with the 
United States?” 
already given twenty-six times. Terms and 
references on request. ~ 


Pulpit and Choir 


Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 


Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


Cox SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 4a.M. Disciples School] 
at 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rey. Charles HE. Parks, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 A.M. Sunday School, 3.30 p.m. Hour 
of Organ Music 4.30 p.m. Communion service 
immediately after morning service on the first 
Sunday of each month. All seats free at all 
services. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686). 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond 
C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 9.30 
A.M. Church School at King’s Chapel House. 
11 A.M. Morning Prayer with Sermon by Rev. 
Prof. John Baillie, D.D. Week-day services, 
12.15 P.M. Monday, 
Robinson; Tuesday and Friday, Rev. Charles 
E. Jefferson, D.D., formerly of The Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649). 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. Choir under the 
direction of Homer C. Humphrey, organist. 
9.30 a.M., Church School; 11 a.m. Morning 
service. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Buclid Ave., at Hast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 A.m., Church 
School; 11 A.M., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN, N.Y.— 
Church of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and 
Monroe Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all 
downtown Subway trains, five minutes from 
Wall Street.) John Howland Lathrop, D.D., 
Edward Jay Manning, ministers. Morning sery- 
ice 11 A.M. Evening service 7.30 P.M. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 
6 or more insertions. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. 
Rute card furnished on request. 


WANTED—Situation as companion by woman 
experienced in nursing and housekeeping. Free 
to travel. References exchanged. Address C—174, 
CHRISTIAN R®GISTER. 


FOR SALE—Attractive house near Boston, in 
good condition; two-car garage; grounds; 
garden ; fruit; low taxes; moderate price; near 
Unitarian Church and excellent school for 
boys. Address BH. H. CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


WANTED SITUATION—as companion and per- 
sonal assistant by refined, unencumbered 
American widow, forty-five, healthy, cheerful, 
dependable, Good reader, sewer, shopper, 
amanuensis. Will travel. Experienced. Refer- 
ences. Mrs. Fuller, 323 Back Bay Post-Office, 
Boston, Mass. Telephone: Circle 8405. 


WANTED—GUESTS. Come to New Orleans, 
La.! Perfect winter climate. City of unfailing in- 
terest and charm. Unitarian, with roomy house, 
admirably located, solicits guests. Reference: 
Rey. George Kent. Address Miss ADELE PLATT, 
1725 Napoleon Avenue. 


Whep ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 


Organ Recital by Mr. 
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